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Big Brother and the Holding Co. was one of the many groups that headed the ‘/Blues and Revelations” pro- 
gram Saturday afternoon. From left to right, they are James Gurly, rhythm guitar; Sam Andrews, lead gui- 
tar; David Getz, drums; Janis Joplin, vocal; and Peter Albin (Big Brother) on bass. 
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Big Brother & The Holding Company 
Pull Off Revolution at Jazz Festival 


By STEVE McCLOSKEY 


A little over a year ago a somewhat unknown group of 


San Francisco musicians played on two consecutive nights at 
the Monterey County Fairgrounds. 

Not too many people showed up for the dances, but it was 
obvious that those who did liked what they saw and heard. 


Last Saturday the same musi- 
Big 
Brother & the Holding Company, 
returned to the Fairgrounds and 
pulled off a small revolution, turn- 
ing on a capacity crowd of music- 
lovers in the process. 

The Saturday afternoon concert 
of the 10th Annual Monterey Jazz 
Festival was officially listed as a 
blues program, but it wasn’t long 
until it became obvious that the 
Holding Company was playing a 
no-holds-barred type of music. 

Their repertory indicated blues 
and jazz influences, but a _ rock 
background and the cultural influ- 
ence of San Francisco emerged as 
the outstanding aspects of their 
performance. 

The Holding Company rounded 
out an afternoon of music that in- 
cluded blues greats B. B. King and 
T-Bone Walker, the Gary Burton 
Trio, the Clara Ward Singers, and 
Richie Havens, the young guitarist 
and singer who was a big hit at the 
Berkeley Folk Festival. 

Something happened Saturday 
afternoon to deny truth to the 
critics’ assertion that rock is evolv- 
ing from dance music to concert 
music. 

The warm air, the presence of 
many longhairs and love children, 
the excitement of the crowd, and 
the music of “the fastest group 
alive’ resulted in an unexpected 
Human Be-In. 

Unlike last year’s Saturday aft- 
ernoon program, where one tanned 
and hairy individual began dancing 
in the aisle, last Saturday’s concert 
saw hundreds of people, young and 
old, submitting to the temptation 
of dancing to the magic music of 
Big Brother & the Holding Com- 
pany. 

At one point Peter Albin, alias 
Big Brother, joked from the stage, 
“Hey, you people back there, con- 
trol yourselves!” He followed this 
with an aside to those in the audi- 


cians, known collectively as 


ence who were still sitting. “By 
sitting you miss out on what you 
could be doing if you were stand- 
ings 

Halfway through their perform- 
ance, the band had everyone nod- 
ding, stomping, clapping, or smil- 
ing. It was an unusual experience 
to see young and old, white and 
black, hippie and straight all to- 
gether and happy, involved in one 
common and unanimous activity. 

The police watched. There was 


nothing else they could do, except 
to join the people in their joy. True 
to precedent, they stood by and 
frowned. 


The Holding Company played 
beautifully. Whether they came 
with the expectation of accom- 
plishing what they did isn’t im- 
portant. 

From “Roadblock” and “Bye 
Bye Baby” to “Hall of the Moun- 
tain King” and “Love Is Like a 
Ball and Chain,” they did what they 
did, and they did it in a way that 
no one else can. 


Their performance was explo- 
Sive, just as it was July a year ago, 
the difference being that today Big 
Brother & the Holding Company 
is a well-known group of San 
Francisco musicians. 


U.S. Aggression or Aid: 
Vietnam Policy Debated 


it imperative for us to aid the South 
Vietnamese.” 
Although the 
the AV Room was solidly united in 
hoping for a quick end to the war, 


A student panel last Friday dis- 
cussed the seemingly inexhaustible 
subject of Vietnam. 

Lee Daniels and Alan Williams 
defended U.S. policy in Southeast 
Asia while John Elber and Mike 
Watson termed our policy “inter- 
vention and aggression.” 

Elber opened the discussion by 
saying, “We're interfering in the 
internal affairs of a nation—namely 
South Vietnam. 

“Under the Geneva agreement,” 
Elber said, “there was to be a 
two-year waiting period, after 
which elections to reunify Vietnam 
would be held.” 

Lee Daniels, a Marine veteran, 
U.S. policy because of 
our commitments to that nation. 
Speaking as a former military man, 
Daniels agreed with the theory of 
going in and winning the war at 
once. 

“Seemingly U.S. military leaders 
can not realize that their military 
superiority is being staved in Viet- 
nam,’ declared Mike Watson, at- 
tacking U.S. intervention. 

Alan Williams reminded the aud- 
ience that “the origins of our nation 
and what the U.S. stands for, make 


defended 


small crowd at 


there was quite a difference of 
opinion as to how we should end 
it—withdraw or win. 

In answer to a question posed by 
a member of the audience question- 
ing his love of nation, Elber re- 
plied, “There are two kinds of pat- 
riotism. The first kind is an acci- 
dent of birth. This kind of patrio- 
tism demands that you adhere to 
what your nation stands for. The 
other kind of patriotism demands 
that you take a good look at what 
your nation does and try to correct 
it if wrong.” 

In their closing remarks Elber 
and Watson criticised the mass 
media’s coverage of the Vietnam 
war Saying that they were not giv- 
ing the whole story and asking 
“who believed newspapers any- 
Way?” 

Earlier Elber and Watson had 
used newspaper clippings to sub- 
Stantiate their opening arguments. 

Forums are to be held every Fri- 
day at noon in the A.V. Room. 


Election Postponed 
For Commons, Lords 


Although no one seems to 
be quite sure what is happen- 
ing, as of this moment MPC 
elections for a House of Com- 


mons and a House of Lords 
are scheduled for October 6. 


The elections had been orig- 
inally slated for September 27 
but were postponed, according 
to Ed Norris, Director of Stu- 
dent Activities, because “our 
computers couldn’t give us a 
list of full-time students eligi- 
ble to vote in the elections un- 
til the 27th, making the elec- 
tions on this date impossible.” 


Deadline for filing petitions 


Advice on Drugs 


for office in the House of Com- 
mons or House of Lords is 
Tuesday, October 3, as is the 
deadline for buying either a 
Social or Academic card in 
order to vote in that election. 

Although it is very difficult 
as of to even estimate 
how many positions must be 
filled in both houses, this will 
be decided on a representative 
system, with approximately 
one delegate for every 50 stu- 
dents. 

However, the way the elec- 
tions are set up there may be 
as many as 80 representative 
positions to fill. 


now 


Drug Council to Offer 


Objective Information 


Want some advice on whether or not you should smoke 
marijuana? See CODE, the Council on Drug Education at 
MPC. “We'll tell you the pros and cons and then you can 
do as you wish,” says council member Bill Arkush. 

Last Monday, CODE made a video tape film to serve as 
an introduction to its program of drug education program. 
MPC-TV directed and taped the film, which runs approxi- 


mately 30 minutes. 

The tape will be shown soon as 
part of the CODE program and 
include a panel discussion on the 
drug controversy. 


In the words of Arkush, the 
theme of CODE is to “present ob- 
jective information on drugs and 
drug abuse in our society,” and to 
objectively screen whatever written 
or verbal information becomes 
available to the council’s planned 
reference library. 

During the tape, Council mem- 
bers Bill Arkush, Bob Childers, 
and Advisor Ed Norris go into de- 
tail discussing the foundation of 
their knowledge of drug abuse — 
“Drug Education: Physiological 
and Psychological Factors,’’ a 
course instructed by Dr. Joel Fort 
at U.C.-Santa Cruz. Council mem- 
bers and Advisor Norris took the 
class during the summer. 

Elaborating on what they had 
learned, Bob Childers stated that 
“50,000 traffic fatalities due to al- 
cohol were recorded last year while 
not one was directly linked to 
marijuana.” 

Advisor Norris asked, “Why do 
we need any drugs at all?” (Alco- 
hol, Nicotine, and Caffiene were 
classed as drugs with those more 
notorious.) 

Moderator Arkush stated that 
“drug abuse begins in the medicine 
cabinets of middle class people,” 


ma 


“drug abuse is a mental 
health problem and not a legality.” 

CODE, which was created- by 
MPC students, plans at least one 
major event a month in the Music 
Hall, and has tenatively lined up 
guest speakers. “We plan to cover 
every aspect of the drug abuse 
problem,” said Arkush. 

Students seeking help, advice, or 
information may do so by dropping 
a note addressed to CODE in Ed 
Norris’ faculty mailbox. Arkush as- 
sured students that all such corres- 
pondence would be held in the 
strictest confidence. 


and that 


Lloyd Briggs Will Speak 
At Child Guidance Forum 


A special community service 
forum for parents, “Child Guidance 
in the Home,” will begin next 
Wednesday on campus. 

Marshall Chatwin, MPC counse- 
lor, and Mrs. Rudd Crawford will 
chair the forum, which features five 
two-hour meetings devoted to “an 
exploration of varied approaches to 
parent-child relationships,” the em- 
phasis being on pre-school children. 

Featured as a speaker for the 
Sept. 27 forum is Lloyd Briggs, an 
elementary school principal for 17 
years. Briggs is currently acting 
principal at the Bay View and 
Hilltop schools. 
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A STUDENT VOICES HIS OPINION on the Vietnam situation while panel 
members Lee Daniels, Alan Williams, Bill Smith, John Elber and Mike 


Watson listen intently. 
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Joplin’s Magic 


To the Editor: 
Inside the Hunt Club, she stands 
a few feet back from the crowded 


bar, her arms and head moving 
nervously to the beat of the blues 
singer on the screen. She’s small. 
Except for a few curious glances 
aimed at her clothes, she is ignored 
When the singer is replaced by the 
emcee, she walks away, her body 
tight, straight 
ahead except for occasional glances 


her eyes focused 
at George, the dog running beside 
her. A photographer touches her 
shoulder and asks for her picture. 
She snaps “yes” and keeps moving, 
cutting through the crowd as if it 
didn’t exist. A very uptight, ner- 
vous chick—Janis Joplin, five min- 
utes before she takes over the stage 
at the Monterey Jazz Festival. 
The sunny Saturday afternoon, 
the audience in the arena was be- 
coming figity, listening to a young 
Dylan's 
left the 
announced 


languidly play Bob 
Farm.” He 

Stage, and the 
31g Brother and the Holding Com- 
pany. Ihe applause was there, but 


man 
“Maggie's 
emcee 


tentatively. The audience had come 
to listen to jazz, and many of its 
not at all 
they wanted to listen to blaring 
rock music. 


members were sure if 


The curtain re-opened. Janis Jop- 
the looked 
band, smiled. 


lin walked to mike, 
at the 
She stamped her foot, grabbed the 
Mike wana se scineamed, SATs. 
RIGHT!” By the end of the first 
song, the audience was streaming 
stand- 


around and 


into the aisles to dance, or 
ing in their chairs to get a better 
view of the phenomena on stage. 
Strange things were happening all 
over the arena. Sun-burned, tired 
faces burst into grins, the Negro 
cat who had muttered something 
about “hippies trying to get into 
our thing” just a few minutes be- 
fore, was out of his seat, clapping 
wildly to the music and repeating, 
“Yeah, she’s got it, yeah!” 


Janis roared through ‘Road- 
block, “Bye Bye Baby,” and cli- 
maxed the afternoon with Big 
Mama Thornton’s “Ball and 
Chain.” The audience was drained 
and as exhilarated as any of the 


performers on stage. 

Ten minutes later, Janis Joplin 
walked back into the Hunt Club, 
her face flushed and grinning. Bill 
Greenwell, an MPC student and 
disc-jockey for KMBY, had to 
push his way through the 
around her to get an interview. He 
seated her in a corner, put a mike 
in her hand, and asked, “Janis, how 
do you feel?” “Groovy, very groo- 
vy,’ she answered. 


mob 


The interview was aired Sunday 
at midnight. Bill inadvertantly got 
the best part of his tape when he 
was signing off. A friend of Janis 
walked up to her. Janis jumped out 
of her her 
voice carrying through the whole 
club and easily into Bill’s mike: 
“Oh, shit, baby! Did you see what 
we DID!” —Shirley Sanders 


chair and screamed, 
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"My ADVICE 19 NOT TO QUIT COLLEGE TO GO INTO YOUR FATHER'S 
BUSINESS - - TODAY A YOUNG MAN NEEDS TO BE ABLE TO RELY ON 
THE SECURITY & REWARDS OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION." 


Peace Center Established 
To Protest Vietnam War 


By MIKE McCLOSKEY 


“The closest man has come to the ideal of peace and toler- 


ance was the Quaker colony in Pennsylvania 


others came and 


spoiled this system.” These are the words of “Flash” Buskirk, a 
spokesman for the Monterey Peace Center, established to pro- 


test the war in Vietnam. 


The center is made up of high school and college students, 
ex-students, and drop-outs. It is established in the “peace 
house” in Pacific Grove. Officially, the Peace Center is known 
as the Monterey Chapter of the War Registers’ League. 


The Peace Center prints its own 
publications, distributes literature 
from other peace organizations, and 
runs ads in local newspapers. ‘We 
pay for everything out of our own 
pockets,” Flash said. A gas station 
manager, Flash has recently given 
$2,000 to a Seaside job training 
program which offers alternative 
job opportunities. “We are genu- 
inly concerned with domestic suf- 
fering, as well as the war,” Buskirk 
noted. 

The Center distributes 
Vietnam Priemds (a4 
Quaker publication), and San Jose 
Peace Center brochures and pam- 
phlets. They concentrate their dis- 


Peace 
Summer, 


tribution on the local high schools 
since, aS a said, “They 
take them when they are nineteen, 
so they should know their alterna- 
tives before then.” 

Flash, and several of the others, 
have recently turned in their draft 
cards. They know that the penalty 
for this is up to five years of hard 
labor. Their crime is, in Flash’s 
words, “believing, stating and prac- 
ticing ‘Thou Shall Not Kill.’ ” 

The Center’s members quote 
Ghandi, Christ, Thoreau, Lenny 
Bruce, and Buddha—they seemed 


member 


FLASH BUSKIRK ON THE PORCH OF THE “PEACE HOUSE” in Pacific 
Grove. The peace house is the social and political focal point for the mem- 


bers of the Monterey Peace Center. 
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familiar with a great deal they said 
and did. “We believe,” said one 
member, “that man should treat 
himself humanely, and therefore, he 
shouldn't kill.” The same member, 
an MPC student, went on to say, 
“We want each person to respect 
himself, and others, and when this 
is done, there will be peace in the 
family of man — your family.” 
When asked how long it will take, 
he replied, “between five seconds 
and a millenium.” 

For this thinking, and for these 
convictions, they can receive five 
years of hard labor. They will go 
to jail. They will accept this. 


Student Watches Police 
‘Abuse Power’ in Haight 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following is an opinion piece by 
El Yanqui staff member Michael McCloskey. This is the way 
he feels about it. If you feel differently, replies to this article 


will be appreciated and printed. 


By MICHAEL McCLOSKEY 
California is becoming a police state. California policemen 
are being given more and more authority, and they are abusing 
this authority. The police neglect the spirit in which, and the 
purpose for which the authority was given to them. That spirit 
and purpose is to protect one individual from another, and to 


serve and respect both of them. 


Cries of police brutality are not 
without a basis. What’s more, po- 
lice brutality charges are becoming 
more frequent. This is a problem, 
and the public should become more 
aware that it exists. 

I was in the Haight-Ashbury 
district of San Francisco recently. 
I was an eyewitness to the Ges- 
tapo-type arrest of 15 young peo- 
ple. The arrests were cruel, unnec- 
essary, and stupid. 

Three close friends, all San 
Francisco College students, and I 
arrived on Haight Street around 
eight o'clock. It was crowded with 
gawking tourists who remained in 
their cars. 

Weekend and _ pseudo-hippies 
walked the Haight and crowded 
into the poster, sandal, and psyche- 
delic The hippies sat in 
doorways, sold underground news- 
papers and panhandled. The rest 
of the crowd was made up of teeny- 
boppers, students, soldiers, and a 
few of the other generation. 


Hip Music Makers 


We walked through the crowd, 
giving change to panhandlers, 
checking out the shops, and just 
taking in the scene. In the middle 
of the Clayton- Ashbury block we 
heard music. It was a parked pick- 
up truck full of makers. 
There was a flute player, two har- 
monica players, a Negro. scraping 
beer cans on the sidewalk, several 
hand clappers, foot stompers and a 
singer. The singer kept repeating 
snanh tia sila na enahihssiasonaedtiar 
nahh,” from the song 
“The Land of a Thousand Dances.” 
There were about 30 people, includ- 
ing a few Hell’s Angels, gathered 
around. Everyone was clapping 
and a few were dancing, so we 
joined in. It was good music, and 
the musicians played continually 
for about twenty minutes. 

Suddenly the music stopped. The 
music makers climbed down from 
the truck and dispersed into the 


shops. 


music 


which is 


“Reckoning Up” 


MPC student Keith Abbott, whose collection of poetry, 
DUMP TRUCK, recently published by the Polygon Press, offers 
here a few observations about himself. “I woke up one morning 
and I felt good, so I wrote this poem,’ he says. “And 1 think it’s 


a funny poem.” 


Am 23 and can read Shakespeare 
without looking once at the footnotes 
I stopped keeping a diary years ago 
Dream of getting rich by accident 
and know exactly how I’d spend 
any amount up to 7 million dollars 
Hold my daughter in the morning both of 
us grumpy but she cries 
and I don’t although I sometimes 
do and want to cry a lot more times 
Can’t see depth & distance without my glasses 
Coffee upsets my stomach and so does 
LSD also butterscotch eaten 
in too large of quantities 
Roast beef is good I’ll stand 
up for it and lead cheers 
I make bad collages & insist all my 


friends look at them 


23 years I realized my eternity 
& shook hands with my body 
made a solemn vow and couldn’t 
separate anything for the rest of my life 
I haven’t lost that loving feeling 
My shirt last night thrown across 


the drawer is 


a rumpled Hindoo temple this morning 
Egg yolk fill the stadiums 
of my dreams and reality 


re-runs mostly clog 


my head in sleep 


After I woke up I write my 


first poem in bed 


ona mild August 11th in 1967 
© by Keith Abbott 1967 


crowd. A paddy wagon was 
stopped across the street. The po- 
lice came over and grabbed some 
of the music makers, then went 
through the crowd and _ selected 
about ten people at random. They 
loaded them into the paddy wagon. 

Hooting and boos and profanity 
came from the crowd that had 
gathered on both sides of the 
street. A cherry bomb exploded. 
The paddy wagon drove slowly 
away with two policemen standing 
on the rear. I saw one of them get 
hit with an egg. 

Greg, one of my friends, went to 
the corner when the police arrived, 
so that he wouldn’t get into trou- 
ble. As the paddy wagon was leav- 
ing we went to the corner also. 
Greg yelled the 
wagon went by. A squad car which 
had just driven through the crowd, 
stopped. A policeman jumped out 
and said “O.K., Bigmouth.’ He 
grabbed Greg, shook him, frisked 
him, and threw him into the squad 
car. Threw him with one hand on 
the shirt collar and the other on his 
belt. The policeman turned and 
glared at us, and then he got in and 
drove off. 

Student Beaten 

At five a.m. we had posted $660 
bond and Greg was released. He 
had a large bruise on his left cheek 
bone, and a black eye. He had been 
charged with inciting a riot (under 
Governor Reagan's new riot law), 
and resisting arrest. 


sfascists, sas 


I had been at Greg’s side when 
he yelled “fascists,” and when he 
did not resist arrest. He was too 
frightened to even consider resist- 
ance. 

The next day at Greg’s arraign- 
ment we learned that he had yelled, 
as quoted from the official police 
LECOnd euccetc: Kallethose —— a 
cops,” and with a wave of his arm 
he had started towards the passing 
paddy wagon. Then he had fought 
back when the policeman tried to 
arrest him—which conveniently ac- 
counts for the bruise on his face. 

Nazi Trial 

Greg’s personal account of his 
arrest and the night he spent in 
Park Police Station sounds like 
testimony given at the Eichmann 
trial. This is an outrageous and 
true example of our police in ac- 
tion. I won’t say it is typical, but 
it is becoming more common. This 
may be typical in the near future. 


Reminder 


Deadline for letters to the editor 
is noon Tuesday the week of publi- 
cation. 
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: What's Happening 


Health Dept. Assaults Suicide Rate 


It might be startling to learn 


that there are at least eight suicides 
committed each month in Monte- 
rey County—and that this figure 


may represent as little as 30 per 
cent of the total. 


However, under sponsorship of 
the Monterey County Association 
of Mental Health, a Suicide Clinic 
is being organized with a 24-hour 
answering service to give “emo- 
tional first aid’ to people consid- 
ering suicide. The service should 
begin functioning in a few weeks, 
according to Barbara Ann Pear- 
man of the County Health Depart- 
ment. 

David Sawyer, MPC psychology 
instructor and counselor, says the 
clinic is intended for persons who 
are unable to get personal atten- 
tion. 

“We counselors are here to help 
the students with personal and aca- 


demic problems.. We don’t have the 
pressure problem at MPC that we 
find at bigger colleges,’ Sawyer 
concluded. 

Volunteers are being trained in 
weekly classes by professional men- 
tal health workers in the area. The 
volunteers will then answer calls 
from persons who feel “tremen- 
dously alone” and need someone to 
whom they can tell their troubles, 
but someone who is anonymous. 

“Our purpose is to assist those 
asking for emergency help, to give 
them a choice, and to refer them to 
appropriate assistance,’ says Mrs. 
Arthur McEwen, one of service’s 
members. 

There are now 30 volunteers in 
training, but still more are needed. 
Those who would like to donate 
some of their time to this cause can 
contact Mrs. Wayne Michels, 373- 
2860, or Mrs. Arthur McEwen, 
624-7317. 


Alinsky to Probe Slum Conditions 


Saul Alinsky, the “rebel with a 
lectures tonight at 8 p.m. 
in the Armory. 

Alinsky, a professional slum or- 


cause,” 


ganizer and social worker, describes 


his work as “organizing the poor 
to march against the local powers- 
that-be.” He has organized rent 
strikes and pressured city govern- 
ments for urban reform. As a re- 
sult of such actions, he has been de- 
clared “unwelcome” by officials in 
several large cities. 

A product of Chicago slums, Al- 
insky has developed his own style 


of protest against the conditions 
from which he himself emerged. 
It has been called “an explosive 
mixture of rigid discipline, brilliant 
showmanship, and a street-fighter’s 
instinct for ruthlessly exploiting 
the enemy’s weaknesses.” 

Alinsky’s most recent area of ac- 
tivity has been Oakland, where, as 
in other cities, he has been involved 
in riot-prevention work. In 1964, 
he organized a group called “Free- 
dom, Integration, God, Honor, To- 
day” (FIGHT) to combat the con- 
ditions that cause riots. 


Registration Shows Small Increase 


Final registration figures indicate 
an end to the post WW II baby 
boom, according to Dean of Stu- 
dents Dr. Jack Bessire. 

Day students enrolled this fall 
now number 2,267, an increase of 
only 62 over the same time last 
year. Dr. Bessire pointed out that 
local feeder high schools are now 
sending about the same number of 
graduates to MPC each year. A 
few years ago there were tremen- 
dous percentage increases from 
year to year. 


“Black Orpheus” 


The 


“Black Orpheus,’ which was orig- 


Academy Award winner, 


inally scheduled to appear on Sep- 
tember 15, has been re-scheduled. 
It will be shown Friday, Octo- 


ber 27, at 7:30, in the MPC Music 
lalewdk 


Campus Groups 


If you’re wondering what those 
tables and chairs scattered across 
the Library Patio are doing there— 
here’s your answer. 

its alle part orsthe=. clubmtaly 
that bizarre annual event held at 
MPC every year at about this 
time. The Club Fair is intended to 
attract new members to the clubs 
on campus. 


At the same time there has been 
a sharp jump in evening enroll- 
ment from 1,650 last fall to 2,019 
so far this year. Evening Dean Dr. 
Keith Merrill attributed the rise to 
the ease of registration by mail. 
The increasing use of GI Bill bene- 
fits by veterans is also a factor. 

A complete statistical evaluation 
of the MPC student population will 
be available the first week in Oc- 
tober when the school’s first IBM 
coded census is reported to the 
State Department of Education. 


Show Rescheduled 


“Black Orpheus’ is the 1959 
Cannes Film Festival winner, and 
it received the Academy Award for 
Best Foreign Language Film. 

The picture re-tells, with a Bra- 
zillian setting, the dramatic and 
colorful legend of Orpheus and 
Eurydice. 


to Seek Members 


If you'd like to join a club, wan- 
der over to the tables and you'll 
have your choice of just about 
every club MPC has to offer. 

If none of the clubs are to your 
liking, you can even start your own. 
Just get 10 people to sign a peti- 


tion stating that they’d like to join 
your club, and you’re on your way. 


Punjab Folk Dancers to Perform 


A concert and lecture by the 
award-winning Punjab Folk Dance 
Troupe will be presented Septem- 
ber 30 at 8 p.m. in the Music Hall. 

The Troupe, winner of the In- 


dian folk dance competition, has 
performed for such dignitaries as 


Queen Elizabeth, former President 
Eisenhower, and Egyptian Presi- 
dent Nasser. They have danced on 
national television in both India 
and America. 

Tickets for the program are avail- 
able free in the Administration 
Building. 


wiper. 


OFFICER WILLARD J. STALLWORTH puts parking ticket under windshield 


Photo by Larry Little 


Tickets in Many Lingos 
Campus Cop Specialty 


BY ROBERT DIVALE 

MPC people can now have the 
traffic rules explained to them in 
Polish, French, German, and even 
Hebrew or Arabic by the new 
campus policeman. 

Anyone who has thrown away 
his parking ticket had better go 
find it. ““These are not play tickets,” 
explained MPC’s first campus 
policeman, Willard J. Stallworth. 
He is a friendly fellow who likes 
to learn foreign languages and 
comes to us after several years of 
military police work since WW II. 

The fine is generally five dollars 
and sometimes seven, payable at 
the courthouse. ‘Warrants for ar- 
rest can result if these citations are 
not paid,” according to Stallworth. 

“I put a warning on the -cars 
first,” explained the policeman. 
“After that I issue citations.” Stall- 
worth went on to say that students 
must follow all traffic regulations 
just as they would off campus. He 
also wished to remind students that 
they may not park in a yellow zone 
without a faculty sticker. 

“I’m enjoying this,’ the campus 
cop explained. “Working with 
young people is very much differ- 
ent from the police work I’ve done 
in the past. The students are all 
very interesting and they’re really 
quite funny when they try to trick 
me. But it’s also nice that every- 
one I’ve dealt with has been cour- 
teous and obliging.” 

Stallworth conceded that he as- 
sumes some students will test him 


to see how much they can get 
away with. 

Our campus cop also comes 
equipped with the authority to 


make arrests by driving the of- 
fender to the police department 
and filing charges. He can also call 
the Monterey Police Department 
on campus to handle the situation, 
although he does “hope it never 
comes to that.” 

Stallworth pointed out that the 
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MPD can come on campus at any 
time. 

The campus patrolman, who is on 
duty from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 
again from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m., does 
not carry a gun or a nightstick. He 
feels it is less dangerous to himself 
and the students. 


Having done many kinds of po- 
licework in the military, he expects 
to adjust readily to the campus 
routine where his major headaches 
will be traffic control and parking. 


The uniformed patrolman added 
that he doesn’t expect any violence 
or criminal problems at MPC. But 
he feels that he can handle any that 
do arise, mentioning that he al- 
ready has his eye on a suspected 
narcotics dealer. 

“I can’t understand why these 
people want to poison their minds 
with dope,” said Stallworth. He 
was once invited to sniff glue with 
a Haight-Ashbury hippie. “I told 
my partner to take him to a hos- 
pital. That boy was sick.” 

Originally from Cleveland, Ohio, 
Stallworth comes to the peninsula 
after spending about 15 years out- 
side the continental United States 
with the military. He has two chil- 
dren, a 23-year-old daughter study- 
ing surgery in Montreal, and a 12- 
year-old boy. 

Police Science Instructor Tor 
Spindler further informs El Yanqui 
that police science students will be 
helping to alleviate the evening 
traffic problems. But they will not 
issue citations. 

Spindler commented that a cam- 
pus policeman is a good idea and 
feels students will gain a_ better 
understanding of law enforcement 
on campus. He also noted that the 
relationship between Stallworth 


and the Monterey Police Depart- 
ment seems very good. 

most of the students 
Stallworth,” 


“AY ailenbaulbe 
will like 
Spindler. 


concluded 
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Summer Impact 
Succeeds, Jim 
Crow Leaving 


Last summer some students from 
MPC and other Peninsula schools 
worked at proving that Jim Crow 
is leaving the Monterey Peninsula. 

Summer Impact supplied employ- 
ment and 
primarily 


on-the-job-training to 
Negro Their 


were paid by the govern- 


youths. 
wages 
ment, and their training was sup- 
plied by private enterprisers. 
“Many local businessmen were 
amazed at their industrious and ef- 
ficient work at the initiative 
displayed,” says Mrs. Elaine John- 
son, MPC instructor. 
One girl went from sales trainee to 
department manager in the ten 
weeks that Impact existed. A Pa- 
cific Grove bank went so far as to 


and 


sociology 


give one youth a two-year scholar- 
ship and a part-time job while he 
attends MPC. In general, the 
young people were given a chance, 
and they excelled. 

Summer Impact was a federally 
financed anti-poverty program. Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Johnson, Impact 
counselor, “Impact was a success. 
It gave 
chance, 
jJODse 


minority children a 


and they did a terrific 

At the beginning of the summer, 
Roy Wilkins, Executive Director 
of the NAACP, warned that “po- 
tentially explosive elements” exist- 
ed in Seaside. Mrs. Johnson be- 
lieves that Impact probably har- 


nessed some of those elements. 


Despite 

fiendish torture 
dynamic Bi Duo 
writes first time, 
every time! 

BIC’s rugged pair of 
stick pens wins again 
in unending war 
against ball-point 
skip, clog and smear. 
Despite horrible 
punishment by mad 
scientists, BIC still 
writes first time, every 
time. And no wonder. 
Bic’s “Dyamite’ Ball 
isthe hardest metal 
made, encased in a 
solid brass nose cone. 
Will not skip, clog 

or smear no matter 
what devilish abuse 

is devised for them 

by sadistic students. 
Get the dynamic 

BIC Duo at your # 
campus store now. # ~ 
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GRID OPENER TOMORROW | 


The Lobos open their 1967 season tomorrow night when 


they travel to Ventura College. Game time is 8 p.m. 


MPC, who traditionally open their season against the 


Pirates, won last season’s game 28-20 after a three touchdown 


Ventura rally in the fourth quarter fell short. 


The Lobos will enter the game 
with two controlled scrimmage 
In their first test, MPC 
Foothill five touch- 
Coach Phil- 
ips crew then whipped Chabot 
a) 


“ iw 


victories. 
rolled 


downs to one. 


over 
Luke 


Starring for the Maroon versus 
Chabot contest was All-Coast full- 
All-America 


fullback Ben 


Honorable 
3ritt. The 


sprinted for TD runs 


back and 
Mention 
190-pounder 
of 50 and one yards. 

Also pre-season 
battle half- 
back Harry Benjamin on a 19 yard 


scoring in the 
were All-Conference 
run, and frosh halfback Bob Book- 
er on a 3 yard dive. 

Richardson Scores 
Richardson scored MPC’s 


touchdown on the receiving 


Cecil 
final 


end of a 15-yard pass from quarter- 
back Steve Guerra. Guerra had a 
brilliant day as he completed 8 of 
14 passes good for 128 yards. 
Although pleased with the offen- 
sive backfield in the scrimmage, 
Phillips said, “Our offensive block- 
ing was ragged and did not play 
well on defense.” Phillips expects 


a marked improvement in those 


two departments in the Ventura 
game. 

Compared to the depth and tal- 
ent of the Lobo backfield, the line 
shaky and = inexperienced. 
hustle of the 
should eventually help them catch 


looks 
The size and unit 
up with the squad’s ball carriers 
and deep defenders, however. 


Speedy Benjamin Leads 
Lobo Touchdown Parade 


BY FRED GUZMAN 


lor a guy worried about his phy- 
sical condition, Harry Benjamin is 
doing some funny things in pre- 
season scrimmages — namely 


breaking away for 65-yard TD 


runs. 

Jenjamin, who is returning to 
the football fold after a year’s ab- 
sence, still believes that he has yet 
to hit his peak. 

“T haven't got all my moves back. 
I feel just as fast but get short- 
winded easier,” he says. 

As a member of the 1965 Lobo 
club, which won the Coast Con- 
ference and Lettuce Bowl titles, in 
addition to being fifth ranked na- 
tionally, Harry was named to the 
conference dream team at defensive 
halfback. 

Benjamin is not new to individ- 
ual honors or championship teams. 
He was twice an All-Monterey Bay 
League pick as a member of cham- 
pion Monterey High. 

Probably his biggest athletic 
thrill came when he played in the 
1965 North-South Shrine game in 
Los Angeles. 

“I felt great practicing with all 
those stars,” Harry recalls. “But 


when the game started and I 
realized there were close to 50,000 
fans watching, I tensed up. I was 
used to playing before two or three 
thousand fans in high school and 
the thought of all those people 
watching really shook me up.” 
Challenging the Shrine game for 
his biggest thrill is the still well- 
race world 


remembered against 


440-yard recordholder Lee Evans. 
Evans nipped Harry by a step to 
win the race. A rematch never took 
place since Harry suffered a pulled 
muscle and could not compete in 
the Northern California champion- 
ship. 

With his 


greatly 


Benjamin will 
benefit by the 


speed 
obviously 
new punt rule which allows only 
five men to cover punts until the 
kicker has made contact with the 
ball. 

“With the right mental attitude 
and hustle we could go all the 
way,” he predicts. “With Bennie 
(Britt) running outside and me 
running wide we should have a 
more balanced attack.” 
prediction that 
Harry did not make, but is just as 
Coast Con- 
ference’s outstanding halfback. 


There is one 


certain—he'll be the 


HARRY BENJAMIN, Lobo backfield ace, may well be the Coast Conference’s 
outstanding halfback, many football fans contend. His speed on wide runs 
make him a scoring threat from any position on the field. 
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1967 Lobo Football Schedule 
Date Opponent Where 
September 23..................... Vientutac. 2 see oe nate. eae Away 
September 30..................... DecA NZ aly 26a ee ss See Away 
OCLODEr By) verte ATIC Y rch. <5 ees eee arto Oe Home 
October lar os Bae Gavilan nat ek ee nee, aster Mi iene Home 
@©ctober2 lt ee se When] Os crs aot. a ee eee Away 
@ctober 262 ses nts SOlaNOs3. 2. heen oe eee eee en Away 
November 4.................-..- West Valley:t27.. se oe Home 
INOVeMDEer Milatecs Cabrillom< -5i eee ee eee Away 
INOvember (622 a fa Hartnell... Ses ee en it ee Home 
ee PR ee ~——) 


Roscelli Returns 
Shoring the line will be AIll- 
Mike 


Roscelli. Joining him will be letter- 


Conference defensive tackle 


man 
Ward. 
Mel Hagio, Bill Cullers, Dan 


Schutes and Drake Hawes did not 


3111 Cullers and guard Toby 


see action in the Chabot scrimmage 
due to injuries. Phillips expects all 
of the players with the exception of 
Hawes, who has a shoulder sep- 
aration, to be ready for tomor- 
rows game. 

The Wolfpack continues on the 
the Coast 
against De 


road when they open 


Conference campaign 
Anza College, a first year school. 
De Anza has shown its potential 
threat by edging Foothill in a reg- 


ular season game. 


Christian Science Group 
Organized On Campus 


The Christian Science Organiza- 
tion at MPC, meeting for the first 
time this week, decided that the 
regular meetings will be held each 
Wednesday at noon in H106. The 
club's Zack Maller, 
president; Charlene Thomas, vice 


officers are 


president; Marilyn Rayborn, secre- 
tary; and Karen Malloway, treas- 
Stock 1s the 


urer. Mr. Morgan 


club's faculty advisor. 
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Untried Jog Squad Faces 
Menlo, DeAnza Tuesday 


Menlo and DeAnza Colleges are 
the opposition Tuesday for an 


MPC 


outlook is “dubious.” 


teanl whose 
Coach Don 


Borden expects only seven runners 


cross-country 


for his team, three of whom are re- 
turnees from last year’s squad. 
The nucleus of the team will be 


the veterans Robin Rasmussen, 
Norman Hamish and Andy Mozal. 
The prospects on the 
freshman scene would appear to be 


John Cranfield and Bob Puga of 


brightest 


Seaside, the coach believes. Over- 


all, however, Borden rates his 


team as “untried and unworked” as 


the September 26 meet at Foothill 
approaches. 
Cabrillo College 


cinch to repeat as conference cham- 


loc ks like a 


pion, Borden says. But the in- 
dividual star of the circuit would 
have to be Don Williams of Hart- 
nell, winner of last year’s Northern 
California Cross-Country 
Williams is rated by the experts as 


event. 
“being in a class by himself.” 
Attempting to get his team in 
better shape, Coach Borden has his 
charges run anywhere from three 
to six miles daily. He has them do 
sprints and jogs around the stadium 
track in addition to runs over the 
campus cross-country course. 
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MPC’s SONGLEADING contingent 
makes its debut in tomorrow’s game 
at Ventura College. From front to 
back they are Karen Garcia, Holly 
Naylor, Mary Bridges, Sandy Kaller- 
up, Anne Clark and Mary Austin. 
Photo by Fred Arellano 


Swingline 


Test yourself... 
What do you see in the ink blots? 


(1] A cockfight? 
A moth? 


A moth-eaten 
cockfight? 


[2] Giraffes in high foliage? 
Scooters in a head-on 
collision? 

TOT Staplers? 
(TOT Staplers!? What in...) 


This is a 
Swingline 
Tot Stapler 


ia 


» 


98° 


(including 1000 staples) 
Larger size CUB Desk 


Stapler only $ 1.69 


Unconditionally guaranteed. 
At any stationery, variety, or book store. 
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